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I, METHODISM AND FIELD OCCUPATION 

For great areas of the world, occupation by any Protestant agency is still 
in the future. Methodism should have a deep concern with reference to these 
great areas whose populations are as yet unreached by the Christian evangel. 
But advance into unoccupied regions is clearly not a practicable matter for us 
under our present conditions. 

The Protestant missionary frontier as this now exists in non-Christian 
lands, or in lands long under Roman Catholic dominance and now measurably in 
revolt against papal influence, is in some sectors held solely by the Methodist 
forces; still other sectors are held by quite other forces, singly or in com- 
bination; in others the Methodist forces share in holding the lines. Practi- 
cally nowhere in occupied areas is there overlapping on the part of the central 
group of missionary societies representing the organized churches. There never 
was much duplication, but whatever there may have been the clearances of the 
last decade have more than seen to its elimination, 

These frontier lines may appear to have been too overe-extended for any 
possible maintenance during years of depression and of world upheayal such as 
those to which the missionary societies of all home base lands have been sub- 
jected. But in the easier years when they came into being through the combined 
efforts of Protestant Christendom, they were not extended far enough to confront 
much if any more than half of the non-Christian world with the Christian heri- 


tage, values, and dynamic. Thus, there is not a single sector of our own line 


which is not fully essential if, the world being what it is today, the Christian 


forces are to make their essential contribution to a distracted humanity. 


A. = Unoceupied Mission Fields 


In any study of the unfinished task of Christian missions, it must be 
realized at the outset that the problem is not merely one of entering unoccu- 
pied territory or reaching with the Gospel millions of individuals. The situa- 
tion is much more complicated than that. On the one hand, non=Christian systems 
of religion, often closely associated with nationalism, have laid strong hold 
on masses of people so that the individual is not free to consider the claims 
of Christianity, owing to the psychological and spiritual inhibitions which have 
first to be overcome. On the other hand, the task of evangelization is intimate- 
ly bound up with the spiritual vitality and evangelistic outreach of indigenous 
Churches in neighboring fields. In addition to the foreign missionary, the 
groups of Christians associated with him have become of vital significance, 

In many cases little further can be achieved in reaching the untouched hinter- 
lands without the effective co-operation of the indigenous Christian groupSece. 


The unoccupied fields of the world today have generally remained so for 
some very definite reason. These reasons are variously found in the opposition 
of Governments and ancient religious systems, and in geographical difficulties, 
lack of information, climatic conditions, nomadic habits of the people, or the 
sparsity of population. It can safely be said that this complexity of geo- 
graphical, political, linguistic and religious obstacles is greater than any=- 
thing that has been hitherto encountered. eee 


Interest has usually been so centered on the activities of the various 
missions that it is easy to forget that beyond these areas are vast unreached 
populations. e-. Further, it must be realized, that in many of the soecalled 
occupied areas only one section of the population is being appealed to. In 
some cases this is a social class, or a racial or religious group. There are, 
therefore, many unoccupied fields even in occupied areas. 


Another complication lies in the fact that in the days of greater prosper= 
ty, missions demarcated spheres of work which in many cases they have never been 
able to evangelize properly, and these extensive hinterlands are to be found in 
nearly every mission field todays. wee 


The problem of unoccupied regions is, however, by no means that of mere 
numbers of people still unreached, for if the areas which fall under this 
description are examined, it will be seen that they are strongholds of the 
great historical religions = Buddhism, Hinduism, Islam, Confucianism and 
Shintoism - and that the challenge is that of hard places where these religions 
are most strongly entrenched. Very often goographical difficulties are asso- 
ciated with these strongholds of conservatism, and it must be recognized that 
the easier tasks have been attempted and the more approachable peoples have 
been reached, and that it is the diffioult regions and the harder problems which 
still remain to be faced. --= Alexander McLeish, World Dominion, April, 19356, 
ppe 156—141. 


ey 


B. ~ Areas in foreign fields in which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has sole or primary responsibility, 
with occasional glimpses of shared territory. 


CHINA 


Area of the Republic and dependencies, 11,173,558 square miles; 
population, 429,494,138. 


Foochow, Hinghwa, and Yenping Conferences ( Fukien Province). The 


Board's oldest work in China is in this province. Cities in which our 
Methodists are the only Protestant missionaries are: Yenping (196,000), 
Hankong (100,000), Mintsing, and Sienyu. Mintsing district, in which we 
have the only Protestant work, has a population of 200,000. 


Shantung Conferente. The principal Methodist station is Taian, about 
300 miles from the coast and equally distant from Peiping and Nanking on 
the main line of the Shanghai-Peiping Railway, and at the foot of Taishan 
the oldest sacred worship mountain in the world. The field covers thirteen 
count ies. In seven of these our church has full responsibility; in 
four it has the major responsibility; and in two the work of other churches 
is larger. It is estimated that more than two million people are living 
where no mission other than our own has fair access to them. 


North China Conference. The parts of this conference in which 
Methodism has primary, and for the most part sole, responsibility lie to 
the north and east of Peiping in the Lanhsien, Shahaikuan and Tsunhua dis- 
tricts. The population of these three conference districts is about 
4,000,000 (New Jersey), and the last named district ektone contains more 
than 3000 villages, 20 important and 30 minor market towns. In the city 
of Changli, headquarters of our Shanhaikuan district, a city of 15,000, 
there is no other mission at work. 


Central China Conference is in the great plain of the Yangtze and in- 
cludes 12 hsiens or count. ies in Kiangsu Province and the southern half of 
Anhwei Province. Conference area, 24,700 square miles (West Virginia). 
Total population of the Conference area, 12,500,000 (New York State). As 
in other conferences, in the large cities Methodism shares responsibility 
with certain other denominations, while for the outlying regions of the 
Conference our workers have practically the whole responsibility. 


Kiangsi Conference includes parts of Kiangsi, Anhwei and Hupeh 
provinces. Principal city is Nanchang, (population, 726,000; several 
missions are at work). A number of outlying regions in the various dis- 
tricts of the conference are either totally unoccupied or the district 
missionaries and the Chinese Methodist pastors are the only evangelical 
workers. 


West China Conferenee (Szechwan Province). By agreement among all the 
missions with respect to the total task in West China, and apart from the 
cities of Chungking, Chengtu and Suining, the confercnee arca is left solely 
to the Methodists, In the Chengtu district the Methodist responsibility is 


regarded as 2,500,000 (Minnesota), and in the Tzechow district there is no 
other mission at work in the cities or villages. Population of this dis- 
trict is 1,800,000 (West Virginia). In ten other counties, including the 
city of Hochow (100,000) the responsibility is left sololy to us. The 
total population of this allocated Methodist arca, including our share of 
the three cities first named, is reckoned at 12,000,000 (New York State). 


INDIA, INCLUDING BURMA 


Arca, 1,808,679 square miles (seven times that of Texas); population, 
352,837,778 (sixty-one times that of Texas). In India there are in all 
672,000 towns and villages, in about one-tenth of which Christians were re- 
ported by the India census of 1931 


The "Directory of Christian Missions and Churches in India, Burma and 
Ceylon: 1936-19357" shows the occupation of theso three countries by civil 
districts, societies and churches. The civil districts within which only 
Methodist Episcopal missionaries or national workers are working, as 
indicated by the Directory, are given herewith; also, following the "Census 
of India: 1Y6l", tho arca of wach district, the number of towns and villages 
therein, the population of the district, and tho number of literatcs. 


Province District Area Towns and Population Literates 
Villages 
Bihar Shahabad 4,372 4,741 1,993,489 105,924 
Central Balaghat 3,007 L seco 561,602 24,704 
Provinces Bastar 13,062 2,443 924,721 4,000 
Nimar 4,227 1,143 4.46 ,931° 36,271 
Narsinghpur 1,978 995 321,481 29,000 
Hyderabad Gulbarga 6,975 PhO Fe eke sOUS 39,851 
Bidar 4,825 1,433 873,615 aogWor 
Punjab Jind 1,259 443 524 ,676 YX aia wh 
States 
United allia Leon 1,885 913,090 53,689 
Provinces Budaun 2,010 Pier vill Lets PO) Si yt OO 
arhwal 5, O12 4,526 535 ,885 38,664 
Pilibhit 1,349 1,040 448 ,838 Le Me 
Shajahanpur 1,766 2,103 905,151 Bayi" 10 
Sitapur 24246 vee!) Lg hOv gare Boy. ck 
Muttra 1,450 Bod he) COB VO7 ER) CeO ESD iin 

Doyo Dey (Ot) diky Or | soOU 512 ,485 


Civil districts within which there are at vork one or more Christian 
bodies or agencies in addition to the Methodist Episcopal Church, together 
with the portinent census data, are given below. It should be noted that 
in a very large number of districtsnot here listed (more than threc hundred) 
the Methodist Episcopal Church carrics no part of the load, vhile in 
numerous other civil districts and in many of the Native States no work has 
yet beon begun by any Protestant body. Further, of these unocupied districts 
and Sates not a few are contiguous to areas where the Methodist Episcopal 


Church now has work, 


groups follow: 


Province District Aroa 
Baroda State Baroda eee! 
Bengal Burdwar 2,705 
Birbhum 1,699 
Calcutta 35 
Darjeeling 1,212 
Midna pore 5,245 
Bihar Manbhum 4,095 
Muzaffarpur 3,036 
Santal Parganas5,458 
Bombay Ahmednagar 6,611 
Belgaum 4,612 
Bombay 2 
Kaira 1,620 
Nasik 5,882 
Panch Mahals 1,608 
Poona 0,002 
Thana 3,422 
Burma Hanthawaddy ae 
Pogu «x, le 
Rangoon 77 
S.Shan States 36,416 
Central Chanda Oi oLe 
Provinces Jubbulpore 3,912 
| Berar Nagpur 3,834 
Delhi Delhi O73 
Province 
Hyderabad Atrof-i-balda 2,651 
State Hyderabad City D5 
Raichur 6,630 
Madras Presi-Madras City 29 
deoney 
Mysore Bangalere 2s Var 
Kolar 5,161 
Punjab & Bahawalpur 15,005 
States Hissar 9,215 
Lahore 2,682 
Multan 34992 
Rohtak 2,271 
Rajputana Ajmer Fag tL 
Bharatpur Lie 
Jaipur 15,579 
Sind Hyderabad 2 yxl? 
Karachi bag tO? 
Sukkur 5,608 
United Agra 1,849 
Provinces Aligoar 1,927 
Allahabad 2,847 
Almora 5,389 
Bareilly Die 
Basti AW a A 
Bijnor dW A pis 
Bulandshahr ae I 


Towns and 
Villages 


84.0 
2,640 
2,404 
7 
537 
10,692 
4,646 
4,064 
10,165 
1,357 
1,089 
1 
580 
1,646 
653 
1,144 
1,552 
467 
4,010 
2 
10,936 
2,391 
2,386 
1,657 

310 


934 
1 
1,764 
1 


2,491 
2.5762 
2,376 
969 
L189 
1,919 
729 
752 
1,323 
5,911 
870 
765 
685 
1,213 
1,796 
3,544 


Population 


711,481 
1,575,699 
947 , 554 
1,196,734 
319,635 
2,799,093 
1,810,890 
2,941,021 
2,051,472 
988,206 
1,076,701 
1,161,382 
741,650 
1,000 ,048 
454,526 
1,169,798 
836,625 
408,831 
489,969 
400,415 
870 ,230 
799,695 
773,811 
940 ,049 
636 ,246 


499,661 
466, 894% 
937,535 
647 ,230 


908,056 
763, 934 
984,612 
899,479 
138 ,570 

1,17-,900 
805,621 
560,292 
486 , 954 

2,631,775 
662,924 
650,240 
623,779 

1,048,316 

1,171,745 

1,491,913 
583 , 302 

1,072 ,379 

2,078,024 

35,469 


1,136,885 


The civil districts shared zith othor Christian 


Litoratcs 


145,087 
168,725 
65,525 
473,529 
34,344 
424,676 
84 548 
119,136 
59,499 
59,475 
64 , 234 
280 ,923 
91,691 
78,897 
33,511 
128,709 
65,960 
185,501 
212,021 
187 ,733 
102,559 
26,621 
67 ,799 
88 , 380 
71,961 


21,080 
137,070 
44,986 
199 ,870 


61,675 
54,769 
21,998 
30,091 
132 ,883 
57,321 
27 ,890 
59,261 
21,988 
93,339 
39,675 
69,578 
46,197 
80 448 
69,185 
90 ,309 
43,554 
43,523 
66,902 
35,389 
52,948 


Province District Area Towns and Population Literates 


Villages 

United Cawnpore 2,568 1,992 1,212,253 90 , 847 
Provinces Dehra Dun Lied 431 250 5247 Bii067 
Gonda 2,842 Aig AL 1,576,003 42,399 

Hardoi 2,523 LeeOo 1,137,626 Se0L9 

Lucknow 967 940 787 472 99,030 

Meerut 2,293 1,482 1,601,916 93,039 

Moradabad piyooe 2,007 1,284 ,108 50,319 
Muzaffarnagayl1, 654 923 894 ,662 37,968 

Naini Tal Dyed 1 4450 277 286 20,010 

Rai Bareli 1,749 Lyi oy 974 ,127 OL aL 

Saharanpur 2,183 1,655 hg O8S, Vo ut 7 Sino 

245,464 133,577 61,531,873 5,462,420 


The civil districts of India in which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has the only Protestant work carried on, cover an area the size of Iowa. In 
this area there are 28,737 towns and villages and a population of nearly 
twelve million (11,937,860), five times that of Iowa, or the equivalent of 
the population of Illinois, Iowa and Kansas. One person . in 23 is literate. 
Also, in the civil districts of India and Burma in which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in greater or lesser degree carries a share with other 
Christian churches and agencies in the missionary approach there are 
133,577 towns and villages in an ~ inclusive area about the size of Texas,and 
with a to¢al population of 61,331,875, five times that of New York State. 
One person in eleven is literate. 


A second approach to a study of total Methodist Eniscopal load in India 
may be made by finding the ratio of missionaries to population for each area. 
The missionary directory already named gives the following ratios for certain 
parts of India in which our foreign missionaries are at work. 


Baroda States One foreign worker to 175,215 of the population; a pro- 
portion of 5.6 foreign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Bengal: One foreign worker to 134,440 of the population; a proportion 
of 7.4 foreign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Bihar: One foreign worker to 147,503 of the population; a proportion 
of 7.8 foreign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Bombay: One foreign worker to 41,981 of the population; a proportion 
of 23.7 foreign workers to cach 1,000,000. 


Burma: One foreign worker to 54,933 of the population; a proportion 
of 18.4 forcign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Central Provinces and Berar: One foreign worker to 47,096 of the popu- 
lation; a proportion of 21.2 forcign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Delhi Province: One foreign worker to 11,361 of the population; a 
proportion of 88 foreign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Hyderabad State: One foreign worker to 99,559 of the population; a 
proportion of 10 foreign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Madras Presidency:One foreign worker to 59,448 of the population; a 
proportion of 25.2 foreign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Mysore State: One foreign worker to 45,855 of the population; a 
proportion of 22 foreign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Punjab: ne foreign worker to 74,131 of the population; a proportion 
of 13.5 foreign workers to each 1,000,000. 


Sind: One foreign worker to 215,948 of the population; a proportion 
of 4.8 foreign workers to each 1,000,000 


United Provinces: One foreign worker to 90,045 of the population; a 
proportion of 12 foreign workers to each 1,000,000 


For all of India, Burma and Ceylon, the average is 12 to the million, 
Further, it is stated that the total missionary personnel dropped 28.1 
per cent in the three years, 1933~1935. 


* 


Other Asiatic Fields 


Japan: Area (excluding Korea and including Formosa) 175,434 square 
miles; population, 69,042,542. Bocause of the present nature of our 
mission work in Japan, (institutional and evangelistic, rather than 
ecclesiastical and administrative) it is not practicable to state Methodist 
Episcopal responsibility in terms of exclusive territory. Nevertheless, 
that responsibility is heavy and inescapable. Further, the removal of our 
personnel or the abandonment of our institutions would leave Japanese Chris- 
tianity decidedly weaker in a period grievously difficult at best. For 
instance, our Hirosaki Boys' School is the only Ghristian secondary school 
for boys in the whole northern section of the main island (Honshiu). 





Korea: Totel population, 20,599,876. By agreement among all the 
missions the territory is divided. The Methodists (North) are assigned 
approximately one-fifth of the territory, which in turn has about one- 
fifth of the total population. This assignment to us amounts to 16,000 
square miles and a population of 4,000,000. All our stations are occupied 
by us exclusively except Seoul and Pyengyang, which because of their size, 
and also because of the historical developments of mission work in Korea, 
are occupied by both Northern Presbyterians and the Methodist Episcopal 
Ghurch .« 


Chommlpo Bistrict covers 10 circuits and 96 square miles of territory; 
includes Puchun on the mainland and Kanghwn among the islands, which are 
numerous. 


Chunan District, 1,500 square miles. 


Haiju District, 2,000 square miles along tho Yellow Sea in Hwanghai 
province. 


Hongsyung District, 2,000 square miles; Hongsyung is the chicf city. 
Population over 400,000; each circuit is practically a county with about 
100,000 population. 


Kangneung District covers four exceedingly mountainous counties and 
extends north and south one hundred and thirty miles, and west to the 
great mountain rangee Only one tonth of the aren is tillable. Itinerat- 
ing difficult because of steep hills and bad roads. 


Kongju Station comprises South Gheungchung province (oxeept two 
counties in the southwest); one large county and parts of two others in 
North Cheungchung province. 


Kong ju District, 1,500 square miles - including several islands lying 
to the west. 


Pyongyang, East and Wost Districts: in the province of South Pyengan 
and eastern part of Whnngai, Population, 1,100,000; South Pyengan province 
has a population of 700,@00. Exnstern Whangai, 400,000; Methodist respon- 
sibility 350,000. Thcore are thouscnds of villages and several large toms. 


LU 


Seoul District includes the work in and about the national capital 
and part of Kyungkui province. 


Suwon District includes the southern counties in Kyungkui province 
and part of North Chungchong. Population, 150,000. 


Wonju District covers eight counties - six in Kangwun province, one 
in North Chungchong province, and one in Kyunghu province. Extends from 
the central range of mountains down through Korin to the esst range. 
Population, 450,000. 


_.. YLengbyen District includes North Pycngyang province and part of South 
Pyengyang province. Location: Northwestern part of Korea; mountainous 
country with a few lerge, fine towns; many small and scattered villages. 
Population: 600,000; Methodist responsibility 300,000, in the central part 
of the district. 


Yichun District includes six circuits. 


Manchuria Distri¢t: More than twice as large as Koroa. Population 
about 20,000,000 (Koreans, about 200,000). Chicf centers: Harbin and 
Kirin. There are four circuits. Methodist Episcopal work was begun in 
1920. The Northern Presbyterian and Southern Methodist Churches also have 
workers among Koreans in Manchuria; there is a division of territory so 
that there is no overlapping or duplics tion. 


Philippine Isinnds: The island group covers 115,026 square miles and 
includes 3141 islands of which 1668 are named. Of the total population of 
11,000,000 half live on the islend of Luzon, which has an area of 40,969 * 
square miles. The organization of the Evangelical Union in 1902 by a half 
dozen churchos led to the allotment of the island group by arenas for the 
purpose of Protestr:nt mission .2ppronch. The Methodist Episcopal mission 
accepted assignment to the following provinces of Luzon north cf Manila: 
Zambales, Bataan, Rizal (part), Bulaenn, Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, Tarlac, 
Pangisinan, Nueva Viserya, Isabela, Cagayan, and Ilecos Sur, with a total 
of about 2,500,000 people. (Icwa) 





Molaya: Area, including the Straits Settlements and the Feder-ted 
Malay States, 28,961 squnre miles; populstion, 2,745,534. Methodist 
strength in the Malay Peninsula is in our sehocls, numerous and l«rgely 
attended, rather than in territcrial occupation. Those schools, suppcrted 
for the most p:rt through fees and government grants, give the missicnary 
staff practically unhind«red access to the futuro native lecdership of the 
aren, especially the Chinese. Probably ncwhere olse is se large a per- 
centage of total cost of missionary carricd by non-missionary funds. But 
if the opportunity is to be held, the inescapable minimum of staff and 
under writing must continue to be provided. 


Sarawak, British Borneo: Area, 50,000 square miles; population, 
475,000. Here, among thousands cf Chinese immigrants our church hes had 
extraordinary success, and we are entirely slone, except for the high church 
Anglicans(Society for the Propng:ticn of the Gespel), and the Anglicans are 
net at work among the particular Chinese groups in the apprcach to whom 
James Hoover was so succossful. 


Sumatra: Methodist work includos tho districts of the Inst Ceast and 
Palombang. Population for the Enst Const cf Sumatra, 2,000,000, and for 
Palembang, 1,000,000, mostly Mohammedan but with some Animistic tribes in 
the intorior. In the Asahan District on the East Cenast, with an area of 
25,000 square miles, there is no Protestant work excest the Methodist. In 
the Medan District, including the territory surrounding the city of Medan, 
which is the capital of the East Coast Province, and including the territory 
around Atjah (the latter province closed to mission effort) the Methodists 
have the major work. In the Palembang District, far to the south, there is 
no other Protestant work. These areas are ours by assignment of the Dutch 
Missions Consul who ropresents the Notherlands Colonial Government in 
dealing with all missions at work in the Netherlands East Indics. 


Latin Amicrica 


Mexico: Aroa 769,000 square milcs; population of the republic, 
16,533,398. 


According to the territorial distribution which was agrocd upon by 
representatives of the Boards working in Mexico at a mecting held in 
Moxico City, in February, 1919, the presont territory where we have work 
consists of the states of Guanajuato, Queretaro, Hidalgo, Pucbla, Tlaxcala, 
most of the state of Mexico, and over half of the state of Morclos. The 
Mothodist Episcopal Church also shares the work in the Federal District 
which includes Mexico City and is neutral territory. The population of the 
territory wherein wo have work is about 4,000,000. 


Cost2 Rica: Area, 23,000 square milos; population, 471,525. In the 
general allocation of territorial responsibilities made through the Committee 
on Cooperation in Latin America, in which the Board of Foreign Missions is 
participant, Costa Rica has boen assigned to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Certain faith missions and other independent groups are present, but no 
othor Protestant denomination has accepted any responsibility for this 
country. 


Chile: The Methodist Episcopal Church is the only ovangelical agency 
at work in Tacna Province, Fs¥00 .satare miles. {Connecticut and Delaware), 
with 40,000 population; also the only agency other than the Salvation Army 
in Tarapaca Province (Iquique, capital), 16,600 square miles (Massachusetts 
plus New Jersey) and 120,000 population; also the only agency other than 
the Pentecostal Church in Biobio Province, 6200 square miles {five Rhode 
Islands) and 220,000 population (Delaware). 


Argentina: In a dozen of the cities and towns of the hinterland the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is the only cvangelical agency at work. Such 
are: Mercedos, Martinez, Chivilcoy, Balcarce, Junin, Alejandra, Arroyo 
Seco, Ramallo, San Pedro, Canada de Gomez, Venado Tuerto, San Eduardo, 

La Violeta. 


Africa 


Liberia: Area, 43,000 square miles; total population, 1,000,000. 
Most of the work among the 45,000 pagan aborigines in the Cape Palmas 
region near the Ivory Coast is that carried on by Methodism. Also, in the 
far interior of the government district of Saniquelle, three hundred miles 
from the coast and near the French boundary, northeast of Monrovia, pioneer 
work is carried on among 600,000 hitherto unreached natives. 


Angola: Area, 523,295 square miles; government figures on probable 
native population (1933) 4,141,730. Density 8 to the square mile. Total 
Christian community for the colony, 240,000. 


Calculations based on the native population as given above: 
1 missionary to 17,329 people; 57 missionaries per million (actual number 
239): 1 Christian to 17.2 people; 57,946 Christians por million (actual 
number of Christians, 240,000). 


In North Angola among sixtcen tribes and sub-tribes speaking the 
Kimbundu language or dialects thereof, and numbering a total population of 
672,000 the Methodist Episcopal Church has the only mission at work except 
in one tribe where the field is shared with the Plymouth Brethren. All 
other missions in Angola are working in other language groups. 


Congo Belge: Area, 918,000 square miles; total population, 9,485,091. 
Methodist Area covers about 150,000 square miles of the Katanga province of 
the Belgian Congo. The Methodist area lies at the southwest corner, both 
of the province and of the colony. On the eastern border of this area is 
the immensely rich mineral region to which natives are drawn from many 
tribes by labor opportunities. The total native population of this Methodist 
territory is about 2,000,000 (Kansas). Our mission provides the only 
evangelical approach except by the Seventh Day Adventists who often do not 
enter into territorial agreements. In the mining centers thousands of men 
from the areas of a score of other miSsions or from villages not yet 
reached, have no other Protestant touch than our own. The total load of 
our accepted area has proved so beyond the powers of the Methodist mission 
that the participation of othor missions in cooperativo enterprises in the 
industrialized region is being urged. 


Southern Rhodesia; Area, 150,344 square miles; total population, 
1,212,000. “The Way of the White Fields in Rhodesia," a survey by Edwin W. 
Smith published in 1928, indicates that no other mission is at work in any 
of the stations or immediate areas occupied by our church in Southern 
Rhodesia. 


Portuguese East Africa: Area, 479,171 square miles; population, 
4,028,746 of which 3,993,176 are natives. Density per square mile, 8.4. 
Total Protestant communicants, 19,696; total Protestant Christian community 
57,616. Ratio of missionaries to native population, 1 to 34,423; ratio of 
Christians to native population, 1 to 102. There are 29 missionaries to a 
million people as compared with the average of 50 to the million for all of 
Africa. These facts are from "Portuguese East Africa," by Eduardo Moreira, 
1936. 


The principal development of Christian work has bcoen in tho south. 
The Methodist Episcopal mission is at tho oxtromo northern edge of this 
development in the south, and with the Free Methodists our missionarics 
occupy the frontier beyond which for hundrods of miles to the north there 
is no Protestant mission station. 


North Africa, In Algeria, Tunis and Morocco no other mission is at 
work which represents an organized church or denomination, such missions 
as are there being independont agencies. Moreover, none of these non- 
denominational missions is at work in Il Matin, Sidi-Aich, or Fort 
National, in Algeria, where the Methodist Episcopal church has workers. 


He 


11. COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 


In very large measure the statesmanship and strategy of Protestant 
missions are now being worked out cooperatively. National Christian Councils 
on the fields, inter-denominational missionary conferences in the home base 
countries, cooperative institutions at the major focal points abroad, an 
International Missionary Council which coordinates councils and conferences, 
and inter-institutional agencies in New York and in London which coordinate sup- 
port and development of many of the cooperative institutions, all have made for 
unity of purpose, thought and action. The last quarter of a century has seen 
great and truly significant advances in such developments. 

Our Board has been and is deeply involved in this cooperative program. Up 
and down the world as our missionaries have served through the years, as our 
enterprises have struck roots deep into the soil and through growth and outreach 
have established effective contacts with the work of other missions and churches, 
we have entered into understandings, agreements and contracts of honor. Some of 
these have been formal and some informal, They have been just as appropriate and 
just as inescapable as property purchases., Implicit, of course, all along the 
way was the confident expectation of a continued and reasonably assured under- 
writing from the United States. These obligations today may not be casually 
put aside, for not one of them now existent is irrelevant to the larger enter- 
prise or unimportant for its success. They represent the realities of our 
shoulder-to-shoulder drive with other O@hristian bodies and groups towards commen 
objectives. These commitments made in utter good faith and for the highest 


ends give the Board today profound concern and occasion deep embarrassment. 


w~ 


A. - Facts Pertaining to Obligations of Honor. 


1. @ther church bodies and other mission agencics throughout the world 
have also been going through the throcs of adjustment to the economic 
depression and to upset political conditions; they, too, have been cxper- 
iencing utter insecurity. Few, if any, of them are in position to tako up 
slack if and where we were to let go. 


2- During this difficult poriod more or less unresponsible religious 
groups, supcr-cmotional in tomper, mostly non-cducatiohal in outlook, supor- 
ficial in their processes, are spreading in the mission fields, and fre- 
quently show lack of consideration, if not of character, in their approaches 
to our groups, whether under supervision or measurebly non-shepherded. When 
we fail to provide supervision and training for those we heve started Christ- 
ward they drift either backward into paganism or, under these other stimuli 
develop into standards and practices which to us scem only semi-Christian 
and which tend in the end to discredit our faith with the solid folk of the 
peoples and cultures we approach. 


3- Other Boards and socicties oxpoect us to keep fnith by worthily car- 
ing for our work in areas allotted to us and accepted by us through intor- 
Board or inter-mission conferences and agreoments. Moreover, if we want 
our reasonable territorial assignments to be respected by less responsible 
groups we must cultivate the ficlds whish aro honorably ours. 


4. We have many commitments with respect to the joint support of co- 
operative enterprises. In various lands there are important institutions 
or movements, highly csscntial to the health and progress of the develop- 
ing Christian movements, to which wo have contracted to provide our share 
of the necessary support. These commitments were made in good faith, and 
with profound convictions as to the soundness and worth of the projects 
concerned. The Board is under grievous embarrassment, being unable cither 
to make good on its underwritings or honorably to withdraw without "lotting 
down" all concerned and without joopardizing just thit degree of Christian 
progress that may turn on tho right functioning of these significant co- 
operative enterprises. ne ee pad ct ta 


B. ~ Samples from Eastern Asia only of Commitments 
to Cooperative Institutions for support and 


Personnel, «nd the Present Situation. 


Institution Funds Missionrries 
Promised Paid Promised Provided 
Nankine University 43,000 $1,055 5 3 
Nenking University Hospital 750 340 1 i 
West Chins Union University 6,000 2,845 No fixed 5 of 
Commi tment whom one 
is on 
Locel 


support 


Institution Funds Missionaries 


Promised Paid Promised Provided 
Fukien Christian University $4 ,000 $2 433 3 2 
Foachow Union High School 2,400 1,440 1 Ls 
Yenching University 5,000 2,472 5 2 
Chosen Christian College 5,000 2,358 2 fe 


severnnee Union Medical 
College (Seoul) 540 320 2 - 


III. INCLUSIVE SERVICES IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


In its fields the Board of Foreign Missions through its missionaries is 
called upon to render a very broad service. Of those pens of our day which 
have written of the missionary enterprise, one of the most gifted is that of 
Basil Mathews. In his recent book "Shaping the Future," Mathews says (p.141): 
"The world mission of Christianity has now become part of the central stream 
of the world's life, Whether our interest is the industrial problems, the 
community life of peasants, the tangled complexities of the education of 
oriental or backward peoples, the health and healing of the world, anthropology 
or ethnology, the paychology of different races, the culture and art of Asia 
or Africa, the political and economic revolttions in the world, the missionary 
takes his place in the very center of the practical adventure of grappling with 
these issues," 

It is in such a high calling as this that our foreign missionaries are 
serving. The Board, through its missionaries, must needs exercise every 
function pertaining to any of the various boards of the church which serve 
within the United States. Moreover, this is precisely what is contemplated by 
General Conference as specifically indicated in the Discipline. 

Further, in the exercise of these numerous and varied functions, and in 
addition to their necessary underwriting, because of inescapable geographical 
facts, also because of the nature of the tasks involved, there emerge types of 
expenditure which are peculiar to the foreign work. These apparently marginal 
items constitute quite distinctive aspects of the financial load carried by the 


Board of Foreign Missions, and involve substantial sums. 


A. = Inclusiveness of Board Functions Abroad 


The Board of Foreign Missions must foster in the foreign fields the ine 
clusive range of projects, interests, phases of work, which in the United 
States are carried by various boards of the Church or by secular agencies. 
This can best be shown by giving details. 


a CS 


General Missionary Thrust and Lift - The gospel mast be preached and 


also interpreted by life among those to whom Christ is not known. Sometimes 

it must be interpreted before it can be effectively preached. As converts 
come, these must be gathered into groups, encouraged, guided, taught. In due 
course congregations must be organized into the semblance of churches = 
with pastoral oversight. Frequently it seems essential to provide at least 
partial pastoral support in the early stages of church development. Where 
growth lags or where abject poverty reigns this support may have to be longer 
continued. Great cities, old before America was discovered, must be penetrated 
by a creative ministry and with constructive uplift; rural regions with all 

the problems of our countrysides, and with a multitude of others undreamed of 
here, must be helped towards richer living. Christianity must provide the 
spiritual leaven that leavens the whole lump. Everything useful in method and 
device, project and process, everything practicable through literature, summer 
schools, organizations wy place, age, sex or interest, must be utilized. 
Agencies at home other than the Board may add somewhat in underwriting summer 
schools of theology and religious education, but the missionaries must lead or 
guide the enterprises, and so far as practicable must set the standards. Every 
type of social situation and problem must be dealt with, from immigration to 
chila labor, from the depression of women to the rise of terribly exploitive 
capitalism, from temperance reform to the establishing of good-will industries. 
Excepting the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society, there is no other agency 
through which the Church can achieve its greater selfhood and render its 
highest service to the retarded nations and to the multitudes "as sheep having 
no shepherd," 


Education = Throughout Africa, India, and Chine, primary education for 
the most part must be furnished by the missions. In certain areas government 
grants are given in aid, and modest tuitions are charged to supplement mission 
funds, but the basic undergirding must be supplied or the children of the 
developing Christian group must be left untutored and ignorant, with the re=- 
sultant consequences in an illiterate Church. In the United States the public 
schools are everywhere, and taxation provides the support for primary education, 


It is in the field of secondary education, (iee., the equivalent of our 
American upper primary, junior and senior high schools) that Christian tutelage 
seems to register its greatest results. Also, from the upper grades of these 
schools come a considerable part of the Christian leadership. All that was 
said above of primary schools pertains here also, with the added emphasis that 
these secondary schools, if largely Christian in staff and prevailingly Chris-~ 
tian in attendance, are assuredly essential to the development of any Christian 
community that is to have solidity and abiding worth. But again, in the United 
States of America this grade of education is for most of our people available an 
free, supplied by taxation. But on the foreign field such schools are more im- 
possible to support from fees than are primary schools, Prohibitive tuition 
is for us self defeatist, and if too large a percentage of non-Christians are 
admitted to secure their tuition money, the Christian impact tends to be 
weakened. Again, the load becomes one for the Missions. 


The support of higher education for the most part is provided coopera- 
tively by various boards, so far as American funds are essential, or else specia] 
support is secured. But to enter into cooperative arrangements involves pre~ 
sumptive long-time commitments, and obligations that may not lightly be put 
aside. These higher institutions are as essential to the fullest life of the 
younger churches as is higher education in the United States. But in this 
country our colleges draw directly from the economic resources of our people 
through substantial tuitions, through contributions and endowments, and through 


Board of Education grants. Yet all the time the pressure is on the Board of 
Foreign Missions to make possible or to enlarge these services abroad. While 
dollars go vastly farther in these overseas colleges than they do in American 
colleges, yet field resources are very limited and for the present American 
money is essential if the institutions are to continue. 


In theological education, apart from Nanking Theological Seminary, the 
burden of the training of our preachers abroad comes almost entirely on the 
Board. Tuition fees are very low or practically nil. Often subsistence must 
be provided for students, and no other types of education can depend so little 
on field support. The ministry abroad has to be made practically "out of whole 
cloth" through these training schools. 


Thus it will be seen that all the help that goes in this country through 
World Service to the theological seminaries, to the Commission on Courses of 
Study, or to Education in general, is mediated to the Mission Fields through 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 


Medical Work and Health Services = From the time the Board becomes inter-= 
ested in a possible candidate the problem of his or her health becomes a matter 
of profound concern. We must be assured of a sound health risk if appointment 
is in order. We have learned that after they reach their fields it is inex= 
pedient to send our missionaries too far from competent medical resources. 

We have discovered that among groups reached in mission lands the Christian 
leaders we enlist must be taught both to conserve health and indeed to become 
apostles of health. Thus the maintenance of our medical staff at the home 
office, our doctors, and nurses abroad, our hospitals, dispensaries and 
sanatoria, our rural health programs become become an inescapable function of 
the Board's work, and this in addition to the problem of meeting needs among 
vast numbers of people otherwise without medical services. 


B. = Distinctive Types of Expense Chargeable 
to the Board of Foreign Missions Income 


Certain types of expense inherent in the conduct of the foreign mission 
enterprise either do not arise at all for the boards functioning on the home 
field, or if they do arise, are spread in such a way that the burden is not so 
onerous to bear, Such types are the following: 


Travel. Missionaries must be transported to their fields of work. In 
cases of severe health break they must be brought back to the United States. 
With their families they must be returned to this country for furloughs after 
field service periods varying from four to seven years, according to the 
climatic demands in the fields served. When service abroad terminates they 
must be brought back to an honorable retirement. 


This travel item now amounts to $90,000 a year. In addition to this item 
for inescapable international travel, there are additional travel items on the 
field for conferences and committee meetings. Inadequate travel facilities in 
backward countries do not lessen the necessity for group consideration of 
problems, while the exceeding difficulty of problems faced may make group thought 
and action even more essential than in this country. 


Housing of missionaries. There is no opportunity to rent. If the health 
of missionaries and their families is to be protected, and the efficiency of 
missionaries is to be conserved, they must be wholesomely housed. All costs 


for building and upkeep must come from mission funds, This is not a charge 
for national churches. 


Language study For the first years on the field the missionaries must 
have opportunities for language study, usually in a language school. Salaries 
must be supplemented to make this possible. 


Schools for missionaries! ehildren. Salaries’ must be supplemented to 
enable missionaries to give their children school opportunities. Frequently 
this means boarding schools at some port city or hill station where many such 
children can be brought together. Not only does this involve bills for board 
and tuition to be paid by the missionary, but also it not infrequently calls 
for direct grants from the Board to the school to go towards general mainte- 
nance charges. 


Foreign students in the United States. The more gifted and mature 
Christian students who have come out of mission schools and colleges desire = 
and need = still further training if they are to be prepared for fully 
qualified leadership in their own lands. There is a steady demand for grants- 
in-aid for such students for whom the higher living standards in America make 
an almost impossible financial hurdle. 


Pensions. The Board must provide pensions for its retired missionaries, 
both ordained and lay, also for both men and women. During 1936 the Board 
spent on pensions $72,309.88, of which $67,079.28 had to some from current 
funds. 


IV. NEARING BREAKDOWN. 


The reduction in funds resulting in the withdrawal of missionaries and 
in lack of support for the work on the part of practically all denominational 
boards has gone far beyond a possible sound transfer of responsibilities 
to national leaders, most of them immature and relatively untrained, and to 
national churches, many in their infancy. These leaders and these churches, 
well nigh lost in the mass of non-Christians, and facing problems which in 
magnitude, complexity, and difficulty are quite beyond our understanding 
and resources, let alone theirs, mist and do look to the churches of 
Europe, America, Australasia and South Africa = the home base areas - for 
continued guidance and fellowship, and for further participation with them 
in the great tasks of their day and ours. 

Everywhere our own line wavers for lack of undergirding and reenforce- 
ment. In every land abroad where there are distinctly Christian movements 
in whose starting wo have been measurably participant the withdrawal of 
missionaries and reduction of funds on our part leaves such movements, and 
those involved in them, without adequate guidance and leadership, and with 
consequent disastrous results. There is a time element in planting 
Christianity. Fields mst not only be sown, they must also be cultivated 
until the crop is assured. 

Yost the Methodist Episcopal Church, in view of its numbers, strength, 
expericnce, and historic placement in a highly favored land, surely has 
assumed no more than its fair and appropriate share of the total frontier 
line in the so-callicd mission lands. On this point we are willing to 
trust the judgment of any careful and competent student of the present 
world situation of Christianity. While the lush ~.days of the Centenary may 


for a time have led us into concepts of unreality, both as to a practicable 


sustained giving level at home, and as to what would be sound procedure in 
extending our work abroad, yet a decade and a half of administration under 
steadily developing conditions of strain and rigor, most certainly have 
cleared the air of whatever unreality there was in Centenary thinking. 

The Board's and the Church's missionaries have had to become disciplined 
in facing unblinkingly what is nothing less than stark tragedy. 

Because of the reductions in recent years the missionary staff of the 
forcign board has been lessened year by year to meet budget demands until 
the remaining missionaries, our institutions and administration abroad, and 
perhaps also the administration at home, are carrying loads beyond the 
possibilities of efficient porformanee, The evidences for this abroad 
are indisputable. Something, somewhere, perhaps many things in many 
places, mst give way, or fresh undergirding mst come, and that quickly. 
We cannot, must not, expect other boards and societies to take up our load, or 
or any part of it, if we "“gct out from under.” We mist carry that load 
or it must be measurably abandoned, and the thin frontier line forsaken 
in substantial sectors that are unmistakably ours. Our missionaries will 
not beat a retreat. They would prefer to die at their posts. Wc mst 
not beat the retreat ourselves, that is, we mst not unless and until we 
are convinced that "Deus vult." But under General Conference action, for 
the Board of Foreign Missions the interpretation of the will of God mst 
reach us through the Churéh's almoner of those gifts which come through 
the accepted channels, that is, through World Service. F or the Board is 
the creature of the Church, and when the Church commands the Board accepts 


and acts accordingly. 


A. ~ Extract from a letter dated November 21,1936, 


from the Rev. and Mrs. Newell S. Booth of 


Congo Institute, Kanene, Kinda, Katanga, Congo 
Belge, Efrida. 


"We are pastors of a church with more than a thousand full, pre- 
paratory and affiliated members. We are principals of a school system 
of 400, directors of 67 Sunday Schools with more than 2000 pupils, 
supervisors of village schools, and District Superintendent of a 
territory with somewhere between 50 and 100 preaching places dividing 
into a score or so circuits and several student charges. It is lucky 
that we have good people to help us and all of you to stand behind 
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B. - THE METHODIST WORK IN BENGAL, LUCKNOW, NORTH INDIA 


et en ene me me ee nes ee ee ene tenn eee 


AND NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCES, AS SEEN BY THE 


LAYMENtS INQUIRY 


The percentage of illiteracy among village Christians and those 
living in the Mohallas of towns and cities is between ninety and one 
hundred; for example, a survey of 1,300 families (2,180 sdults) showed 
that only 121 men and 49 women were literate - that is to say 7.8 per 
cent., and this is probably too high (see Harrington survey). In one 
of the Calcutta churches (Howrah~Sibpur) all members are illiturate, 

It is a common experience in visiting villages in each of these four con- 
ferences to find that there are no literate adults among the Christians. In 
the Firdapur circuit of the Bareilly district there are fourteen literate 
people tm be found in the seventy villages among the Christians. In five 
villages visited in the Budaun district there are only five literate 
adults. In ten villages visited in the Bareilly district there were only 
two adults literate. In the Ghaziabad district, eleven adult literates 
(men) were found in one village of Chamar Christians; in snother village, 
four literates; in others, none. In Ghaziabad itself reporting more than 
2,400 baptized Christians, no ndult over thirty years of age was literate. 
This condition as to literacy is doubtless due to the general lack of 
primary schools. Although representrtives of the Women's Borrd are doing 
heroie work in starting and maintaining simple elementary schools, the 
quality and length of instruction does not insure literacy; «lso, although 
Government schools are meintained in many of these villages, parents 
affirm thet both pupils and teachers, being caste folk, mike their chil- 
dren's attendance unwelcome and even unbearable. 
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The Christion ottuinments of these Christians, except in centers 
where educntionel institutions ere meintnined, are few, simple snd often 
mixed with prganism. This shortuge in «ttitude :nd action is not an 
indictment of Indian religious ecpscity or loys lty, but is the logical 
result of incomplete provision for their Christian nurture, Ina recent 
survey of 1,300 Christian families it was found that "sll but fifty-one 
edult couples out of 1,100 were m.rried by non-Christian rites and that 
33 per cent. of these 1,300 families heve idols or shrines or meintain 
temple relationships, «nd also that 34 per cent, of them wear chutives 
(sncred scalplock).'* The averige village Christian shows slight 
acquaintance with the tenching, life end deuth of Christ, 


Although we found cipable devoted Indian leaders, the grent majority 
are very poorly treined and lnck religious enthusiasm and purposeful 
cpressiveness. Indian lcaders serving as district superintendents are 


very reluctent tc dismiss workers even when their incfficiency is conspic~ 
ous. Missioncries whscn serving as district superintendents cre usuolly 
teo busy with other odministrative tasks to be inspiring comrades or 
efficient superintendents. Indisn workers are discourtged on eccount of 
the extension of their arens of responsibility :nd service, cnd on account 


of the frequent <:nd often sudden reduction of their income, 


The proportion of villeges actuslly occupied in any given crea where 
the Methodist Church assumes exclusive responsibility, is smell indeed. 
The villeges in which there nore Christians - often only a few in number - 
are so widely sc:ttered «nd the workers so few th:.t ndequete service is 
impossible. For exemple, in the Asnsol district of the Bengal Conference 
Methodist Episcops.1 work is cerried on in one hundred out of 1,000 
villages, snd even this work is less «nd less efficiently done on account 
of decreasing funds and number of workers. Ten years ago there were seven 
missioncries snd thirty~scven Indian workers; now there re three mission- 
aries .nd threcordained Indinn pastors; buildings tht used to be meeting 
pleces cre falling into ruin. 


The «vernge number of Christian femilies in the scattered villeges, 
nominally occupied, in many districts rnd larger sections, is fewer than 
three families to & village. The bearing is obvious of this generel isole- 
tion of immature Christians upon Christinn atteinments «nd self-support. 


Much hes been seid but little rerlized in the way of self-support. At 
present, owing to the exigencies urising from successive cuts in Boerd 
“ppropriations, the burden of self~suprort is being hurriedly piled on the 
shoulders of Indian churches «nd Indian leaders. Indian leaders cre dis- 
heartened by this procedure ond their number is being depleted. No smoll 
portion of "benevolences" comes from «= compulsory tithe of the Indian 
workers* saleries, deducted at the source. Sometimes the Indian worker 
is cllowed to "volunteer" to tithe, but he knows thet if he does not, his 
tenure is very insccure. The so-called “self-support" is nllocated to 
workers @s en amount which they may reise on the fields; thet is to say 
a worker is told when = cut comes that he mst reckon » third of his 


Lf 


salary perhaps, as "self-support,” and usually a tiny fraction of this is 
actuclly collected in the villages. In addition to this, many workers 
herve a chance to "volunteer" to go on full “self-suprort" if they expect 
to be retained. For example, the superintendent for the Cawnpore District 
reports: 


The emount of self-suprort as reported to the Annusl Conference 
ond cut from the snlaries of the prerchers is Rs. 1,160. The amount 
of self-suprort actuelly reised by the prerchers in the villeges is 
Rs. 92/12/6. --. Benevolences reised in the district is Rs. 1,492, out 
of which Rs. 1,048 were raised in the cities of Allahnbad end Cawnpore, 
The rest was paid from the tithe of the prencher. Nothing was 
contributed by the village Christinns toward the benevolences. 


It should be noted that although the general policy hes resulted in 
forcing “self-support” upon more Indian workers, it has elso resulted in 
decreasing the number of workers ond in diminishing contrittions from 
Indisne for the Indian church. Beccuse of the number of workers 
"volunteering" to go on "self-support," the ensy but erroneous inference 
is that self-suprort is growing. Churches in town school centers are 
usuclly cclled “self-supporting” churches, but the fact is that 60 to 85 
per cent. of the contributions come from missionaries, teachers tnd other 
mission employees. 


In regard to the cxpension of the church, the general policy in 
pest years hus been to baptize any <nd £11 who were willing, with little 
reference to the area covered ind the probnole care of these isolnted 
converts. This was especially true in mass~movement days; in recent years, 
however, Christian leaders have had to extend themselves to hold the far- 
flung line even in © nominal way. More effort is now made to increase 
the number of communicants although little stress is put on preparetion. 
Meny Indien leaders and workers feel, although pressed from above to 
show “results,” that it is folly to increase the size of the Christian 
community at a time when diminishing funds «nd force make it impossible 
to compass the present task. The Inter-area Conference (April, 1931) 
declares, “We recognize the fact that concentrstion is being forced 
upon us, ~-- Laymen's Foreign Missions Inquiry, Regional Reports of 
the Commission of Appraisal, Indin-Burma, Supplementary series, Volume I., 
PR« Verse, 
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Ve. THS I[SsUS--IMMsDIaTs AND FAR-REACHING 

Along with other outstanding Christian bodies, the Methodist Spiscopal 
vhureh may now be, indeed assuredly is, facing a major decision--whether to 
lose its life in trying to save its life, or to save its life through losing 
it in an effort to render high service of a world-wide character in a tragic 
pericd of human history. Telling arguments for salvaging and supporting 
church enterprises and values within our national borders most assuredly can 
and should be marshalled, and facts numerous and pertinent sustain these home 
emphases. Nevertheless, "there is that scattereth and yet increaseth; there 
is thaut withholdeth more than is meet." 

The basic issue is this: Under such conditions as those now confront- 
ing the home Church just how does the law of growth of the Kingdom of God 
work? Just what investment of our life and treasure in other lands now will 
assure, indeed is absolutely essential to, the soundest, truest, most vital 
life in our home churches at this hour? An answer to this question ought 
not, must not, involve special pleading for either home or fereign enter- 
prises, but such an answer does require the most penetrating discernment as 
to the nature and method of spiritu:l functioning of a dynamic and creative 
sort under the present religious situation in the United States, living as 
we inesenpably do in an interrelated and interdependent world. 

"The external relations and the external and internal interests of the 
peoples and countries of the world of today have become so inextricably inter- 
twined that the effect of all the rapid and colossal changes we witness 
today, is far swifter and more thorough-going than we have been accustomed 
to twenty-five years agoe One of the most dangerous and solemnizing aspects 
of our present day is perhaps that, on one side, the heavy strain and stress 
of eveeybody's special situation, packed with urgent economic, social and 
political problems and issues, seems to drive irresistibly towards an intense 


concentration on self-centered absorbedness in one's own interests and prob- 


lems; whereas, on the other side, tofriow all situations and problems from 

the angle of our world-wide tnter-relatedness and of our being partners in 

a common world-destiny, cries for minds that are bent on the urgent necessity 
for a world-outlook. Particularism or universalism is one of the most de- 
cisive alternatives in our present-day world." That is from an outstanding 
Christian scholar, one of the greatest of our day, Dr. He Kraemer, of Hol- 
land and the Dutch Hast Indies, writing in "Sast and West; Conflict or Co- 
operation" (1936), 

Somehow the spiritual sense, intuition, understanding, of the leader- 
ship of the Church must discover whether it is a quality or type of prudential 
protective procedure on behalf of our Churoh at home that is now most needed, 
or some high spiritual adventure entered upon at great risk, and perhaps 
even at the cost of seeming jeopardy, to values here in America by which we 
set high store. Indeed, if a protective procedure is to be entered upon, 
just what are the values and where the frontiers that are to be guarded? 

How far afield and how far ahead should we look in developing our protective 
strategy? dhat are the ultimate concerns that really matter now, and that 
will continue to matter? 

It is not for tne Board ef Foreign Missions, members or secretariat, 
to make answers fer the Church, But with political nationalism so rampant, 
how shall the church point the way, if world missions is lacking, if narrow- 
ness of outlook leads to failure to discern the meaning of this hour? 
Clearly, the Church at home must be saved, and we must discern what it is 
that will save the Church, now and for the years to come. 

On the answer to that question of all questions by the World Service 
Commission, the Board of Foreign Missions must and will stake its case. 

But the question should be faced forthrightly and without reservations 


now, for destiny will not endure dallying. 


What Our Methodist Board of Foreign Missions 
is Doing, as Told in Figures 
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AFRICA 
1. Angola Mission Conference ........| 51 | 12 23 | 1,700 $18,188 10 63 60 | 2,493 | 4,480 52 | 9,528 $1,187 
2. Congo Mission Conference ........ 29 15 84 3,935 31,466 9 33 32 | 4,051 3,791 | 130 | 15,668 11,814 
De GLADELIA samen tees ee sitinoae 108 12 4 643 20,897 54 162 95 1,591 7,382 83 4,927 11,124 
A VRDOMESIa, Ya. eels aaa SOM el Omlme Lome soi 22,578 26 289 | 170 | 3,478 | 5,853 | 181 | 8,229 12,745 
5. Southeast Africa Mission Conf..... 46 12 10 397 26,155 7 279 22d earettets 804 | 220 8,156 6,658 
Total. .....-..eeeeeeee eee 70 | 236 | 14,566 | $119,284 | 106 | 826 | 379 | 11,613 | 21,760 | 616 | 46,508 | $43,528 
Eastern ASIA 
6..GentraliChinatis eects set 69 | 19 29 | 4,046 26,237 22 92 25 489 | 2,204 23 | 1,897 2,699 
7. Chengtu West China............. 54 8 32 1,503 11,926 26 23 20 590 887 24 2,039 600 
8. Chungking West China........... 54 6 43 784 16,129 30 227 29 1,690 2,317 30 2,227 1,284 
Oe Hoochowneuces ces aececueeeenimes 89 27 72 4,644 49,130 87 692 97 | 13,635 | 12,553 | 180 9,892 7,088 
10° Hinghwaste.conee cece aces 71 6 13 785 19,200 81 333 54 | 3,578 | 5,724 | 117] 6,388 6,158 
DUS aN gS Scan ais nore cis ware eterssensreterore 24 20 28 3,319 25,333 20 121 23 2,013 1,791 39 2,607 1,826 
IDEA GAMO NEY, Goobonshadasaoob6es 67 34 | 129 | 10,017 54,130 79 449 94 4,625 | 18,232 77 5,277 7,990 
13shantune eee orice mine mee nets 12 2 13 465 12,265 35 87 28 2,327 4,396 21 1,040 2,381 
145 South Buikcieneeccm creer crciaarec eres 63 0 0 0 7,820 0 0 0 839 1,334 51 1,860 2,817 
15; Verping i ahiaccnmcsiceteeerrm aes: 67 8 14 ___ 518 15,028 28 209 38 389 2,483 38 1,916 1,067 
Total soe sielecies iets sei 130 | 373 | 26,081 | $236,898 | 408 | 2,233 | 314 | 30,175 | 51,921 | 600 | 34,643 | $33,910 
Europe and Norta AFRICA 
16. Austria Mission Conference ....... 39 LO Ih cessor tl Meas ce 971 8 10 7 234 642 12 416 $5,807 
17. Baltic and Slayic................ 32 ON vp aan|!) aeq5ac 4,615 33 167 37 464 2,249 52 2,465 16,688 
18. Bulgaria Mission Conference ...... 79 Oe oeait canes 1,205 22 17 12 304 623 15 638 2,840 
LOU Denmark eee et eet eter 79 OL} Me yees aerate 2,738 34 23 27 251 3,184 44 2,885 50,381 
20. Finland...... Sorrowonne jou oRo0S 10 WElicestd||) seseae 3,164 16 41 20 651 1,649 27 1,967 19,716 
Oe hiniend-swedish eee re essen 55 Os eer Beets 1,397 20 3 20 127 | 1,158 28 | 1,511 50,864 
22. Germany, Central mene seee ace eel LO Osi] icisvl | ee etecte|| eee 61 342 61 3,934 | 11,474 | 166 | 11,735 148,155 
23. Germany, Northeast... 0.2.40... - 10 Ue Peet arenes, 1,416 41 73 26 (PAS || Aleyep 55 | 3,621 149,314 
24. Germany, Northwest............. 10 OR Wee tral Ms actaslte . sasaee 37 521 23 264 | 3,746 58 | 3,548 64,705 
255 Germanys SOULHS cme enema eter 87 ae octaclh noctene Bre eres 92 681 54 2,062 | 10,294 | 236 9,401 143,956 
26. Germany, Southwest............. 10 0 1 53 1.530 48 12 31 1,034 | 5,141 91} 4,679 127,352 
27. Hungary Mission Conference......| 30 Oa dealt tocar te 971 12 21 10 374 640 16 354 6,397 
28 ltaly sis eer cnet chee oem 63a COU Eecechnerese re) ce 63 | 28 248 | 2,644 | 36] 1,323 8,162 
29. Jugo-Slavia Mission Conference....| 25 Oe oe aril eo a 971 12 31 15 925 757 27 | 1,004 3,737 
Sb INGRuENiog 4 ogoosgopooagoucosoudT 83 0 3 65 2,686 | 67] 189] 54 5130} 5692) Gilet Oza) edd 91462 
31. Russia Mission Conference........ 47 Os meteers iu masereae Ge) aA Sage dL! 0% see Dia oe ee | ag | 
32. Spain Mission Conference.........| 25 LOM I pectic Pe eta weptae’ 3,405))| es bs bi eae AT Iyer ite pie eas | ee Soe | eee 
BBe TCISD, og op anvécosnodcusnooEse 110 0 1 25 4,829 | 142 256 | 148 638 | 13,809 | 231 | 14,268 251,329 
BY Siaipcdbnilol scocooaucsnbooogbeue 80 OR Miracles 505 87 689 65 970 | 11,941 | 268 | 19,028 207,708 
; Total for Hurope.......... QO} 5] 143 | __ $31,065 | 769 [3,138 | 628 | 13,718 | 81,980 |1,423 | 89,945 $1,376,573 
35s) North Africa tm qaneiseractrsirase) eet 28 9 5 86 | $10,712 | 7 38 17 82 348 10 308 $9,982 
Latin AMERICA 
36. Bolivia Mission Conference....... 35 | 23 5 | 1,060 $11,180 flee? 7 0 348 3 520 26 
37. Central America Mission Conf.....| 20 6 1 250 Ce atiy 3} 11 264 245 7 735 956 
38> Chilevsimcaswletacen iSolobonSeooMss 59 | 17 11 664 18,494 24 58 31 | 2,320] 2,899 84 | 5,788 15,464 
39. Eastern South America........... 100 | 20 3 749 22,111 41 73 51 | 1,981 | 5,025 | 100 | 7,322 252,229 
40. Peru Mission Conference..........] 59 | 18 5 912 14,704 7 51 13 694 | 1,119 18 | 1,285 2,562 
Total... ....sssseeeeeeee 84) 25} 3,635 | $73,606 | g2 |” 187 | 113 | 5,259 | 9,636 | 212 | 15,650 | $271,230 
SOUTHEASTERN ASIA PA si 
CHIE MESEW loan cag oonouseccenocens 51 16,168 24,540 46 99 | 196 | 2,698 | 8,171 | 127 | 8,638 47,172 
42. Philippine Uslandseeestee eee roe 36 | 12 2 76 22,742 | 107 | 1,785 | 230 | 36,813 | 39,466 | 379 | 27,484 33,713 
43. Sumatra Mission Conference...... 14} 100) 28) | 1,748 18,358 8 15 48 204 | 1,184 13 687 2,525 
Total... 2s. san eten ees 71 | 148 | 17,987 | $65,640 |" 761 | 7,899 | 474 | 39,715 | 48,821 | 519 | 36,809 | $83,410 
] See 63 | 15 49 | 3,059 24,487 
Chup (ENG co oosod soo OKO DeONNADbOD , 24,48 26 226 45 | 3,483 | 2,555 | 106 | 3,240 5,005 
45. Bombay wz arrestee saan cient 44 6 24 | 1,980 25,747 37 248 66 | 1,280 | 2,784} 181 | 5,549 12,979 
46. Burma...... HepAcAneGTSoken soso. 57 =| 12 21 | 3,060 18,091 12 50 97 903 | 1,405 26 | 1,704 10,164 
47. Central Provinces................ 31 14 39 | 2,010 27,053 39 250 53 | 5,141 | 2,084 | 183 | 5,722 4,704 
48. Gujarat: ccoogien sacs anes tiaae sits 15 13 | 103 | 5,698 42,264 58 602 91 | 20,819 | 6,799 | 725 | 27,299 10,380 
AB), aha eel coosucooncconpscooonse 63 7} 187 | 3,299 32,993 41 331 55 | 33,022 | 7,437 | 261 | 4,922 5,513 
50 indus Rivertaaseneeeneeee eee 14 13 | (88) 1,174 31,103 47 399 82 | 23,086 | 14,305 | 206 | 11,305 20,142 
ole inekn ow piers eerie nie 78 | 22 39 | 3,009 27,615 53 258 62 | 14,794 | 18,676 | 215 | 7,830 7,679 
OZ aeNorchyin dia nee tace etree ee 80 | 19} 166] 7,325 53,673 | 137 679 | 120 | 22,330 | 19,666 | 443 | 13,288 27,636 
58. Northwest India................. 47 | 21 89 | 3,027 56,501 so | 474 91 | 69,194 | 31,199 | 468 | 14,607 9,886 
SA South indiana. eateteeisers aries 60 | 18 97 | 4,134 29,093 25 299 60 | 16,798 | 2,867] 180] 5,510 10,323 
0 155 |_ 802 | 37,775 |_ $368,620 | 555 | 3,816 | 752 |210,850 |109,727 2,994 |100,976 | $124,411 
IMnxitoOsenacn echo ec eres 63 2 4 678 $14,334 | Merged with Methodist Church of Mexico. 
SAB AIN 3 | Vantec A eee ener GB} |) Zul 31 7,990 31,795 | Merged with Japan Methodist Church. 
KORDA Sh ote scone 61 | 26 3 1,412 49,665 | Merged with Korean Methodist Church. 
CHI EOIN Gaqoasancocoosss|| oo [||| eeeall coooen||  naocs SS 
Total ivieisssistarorectane ina 52 38 | 10,080 $95,794 
Gran om Atercereeteseees 571 |1,632 |110,353 |$1,001,619 |2,085 an 2,771 ee 324,193 |6,997 ae $1,943,044 
Wives of missionaries are also missionaries of the Board. 
Marriedtand sing] ermensacsneeeneitsei ater et tetera 00 
Married and single women’ .sc cies eer caienereete 304 
Total ¥i.ic.sisiare wisfararss cavers aie aretotorat ralcvoreye fr oeavere 571 


Sources: First five columns from Board records, as of Nov. 1, 1936 (except number of missionaries), also “All others”; remainder from General Minutes, 
1935. Women’s Foreign Missionary Society statistics not included. 
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